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⸗ CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM IN PERSPECTIVE 


: Introduction ; 

_ Public Law 88-164 established the framework for the development of 
two National Centers for health related research, training, and service: 
(a) Center for Mental Retardation Research and Human Development, and 
(b) University affiliated training centers. Construction for these © 
facilities was completed between the years of 1966 and 1970. ‘Over the 
years these centers have daveloped into complex organizational struc- 
tures dealing with multiple problems in health related research, train- 
ing, and delivery of services. These centers are target oriented and. 
located in nationally known colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. - Original eunktruction and operating funds were made 
available on a competitive basis froma variety of federal, private, 
and state agencies. The design of the National Center Programs was to 
utilize the knowledge of the academic community and to develop a multi- 
disciplinary approach to health related research, training and delivery 
of services. The funding sources for the centers provided funds for 
‘buildings, equipment, and personnel.in order to carry out the direct 
‘mission of the centers and to enhance the university's ability te carry 
out its mission in research, training, and service. 

Over the years, the center programs have developed into a multi- 


million dollar enterprise with unique and difficult management problems. 


d 


With the enactment of PL- 94-103 additional emphasis was placed on the 
importance: of these centers, and management became even more complex. 
At the very outset of the centers programs, several] federal — 
agencies recognized the need to establish Souppehensive pana is Pranive 
and management .systems for these highly complex multidisciplinary 
organizations. These agencies made funds available for the establish- 
. ment of management systems which included personnel funds for an’ 
administrator for each large center. The role of the center adminis- 
trator in this new and complex organization was not well defined.’ The 
role of this new position was similar to but different from all other 
administrative roles in the university setting. The role was described 
in many different generalities. Some described it like hospital 
administration, health planning administration, public health adminis- 
tration, and grants management administration. None of these old 
roles truly fit the new center administrator and no academic training 
programs existed at the beginning to offer an ‘operating model. The 
role of the center administrator, therefore, followed an evolutionary 
development. While each administrator had a different role at his 
center, most centers normally expected the administrator to be 
responsible for all of the nonscientific and academic programs of the 
center. While this was true for most centers, some administrators 
also held faculty appointments within the university and were expected 
to teach in their respective discipline and to develop management 
training programs for trainees associated with the center and uni- 


versity. 


As this role has developed, the center administrator has been _ 
seen as a “man in the middle,” caught between the frequently con- 


flicting goals of the center, thie parent organization, outside 
organizations, and Federal Regulations. In his attempt to maintain 
systems for the allocation and use of the scarce resources.of the | 
center, the administrator has experienced multiple role conflicts. 
‘The center administrator is strongly affected by the ambiguities and 
inherent strains placed on his multiple role situation. The center 
‘administrator is not alone in this organizational situation. The 
literature is replete with descriptions of problems of persons who 
occupy multiple roles at one time. Robert Merton (1957, pp. 106-120) 
has called these "role-set" problems because every individual stands 
at the intersection of a whole set of roles that may have contra- 
dictory expectations. . 

In recent years there has been much interest in the theory of 
roles and role-sets. Since the 1930s the literature on the subject 
and related areas has grown rapidly in both the empirical and theo- 
retical ‘areas. A strong research interest has been expressed within 
the complex educational organization. Studies have appeared in educa- 
tional literature investigating and reporting problems associated 
with the organizational structure and with its management and 
administration. Examples of such studies include the School Execu- 
tive Studies Program in the 1950s ,, the National Principalship Study 
in the 1960s and other similar studies in university alministration 


in the 1970s. 


* 


In reality there are literally dozens of "men in the middle" 
‘scattered throughout the formal organizational structure. The need 
to better understand the role of the administrator in all organizations 
is well documented in the literature. Therefore, this study is con- 
cerned with the nature of the perceived role of the center administra- 
tor as he orchestrates the administration and management of a 
National Center operating within the environment of a university 


structure. cre 


Purpose of the Study 
The primary purpose of this study is to provide further insight 


into the perceived functional role of administrators serving in national 
centers established by the federal government to encourage and foster 
research, training, and service. The two national Programs selected 
for the study (Centers for Mental Retardation Research and Human 
Development and tiniversity Affiliated Training Centers) were made pos- 
sible by PL 88-164 in 1964. In extreme form, role conflict and ambigu- 
ity have posed almost viisinrmountabie management probléms in many com- - 
plex organizations. a 

This research was based on the assumption that the quest for 
functional role identity among administrators in national centers is 
a meaningful problem to study in the urea oF techniques to improve 
organizational management and to establish guidelines for the training 
of multidisciplinary administrators. This research was designed to 
determine the major functional role of the national center adminis- 


trator. While conclusions drawn can be generalized to Centers for 


Mental Retardation Research and Human Development ‘and University 
Affilfated Training Centers only, implications concerning role-sets 
and role ambiguity can be made and provide deeper understanding of the 
pressures placed on the administrator who is characterized as "the man 
in the middle." This knowledge not only provides information which 
adninistrators of national centers can use to improve their own under- 
standing of their functional roles within the organization; it also 
provides implications for those seeking a more complete understand- 
ing of role theory and its application to the academic environment. 

This study is centered around the idea that administrators are 
involved in an array of roles which cluster about their personal and 
organizational life. Individuals are attached to a series of sub- 
units acting within the compass of a larger group. Inside the larger 
dimensions which might be an organization or any of its functional 
components, sub-units might be studied as units acting in concert, or 
- fn opposition, within the larger framework (Guetzkow, 1968). To each 
individual an assortment of roles might be ascribed according to their 
various structures and/or their functions within a more general 
_ context (Homans, 1950). 

Organizations are not designed to have damaging or deleterious 
effects upon their members. They are designed to be purposeful struc- 
tures to carry out assigned functions and missions. The harmful 
side effects have been one of the unfortunate consequences with which 
certain organizational members have had to deal. When persons, such 
as the superintendent, principal, and university dean, department 


chairman, or center administrator, are placed in crucial administrative 


;: a” — — 
SOURS they do indeed become the "men in the middle," caught between ( 


fe 8 : ; eeaie fering. groups, person, or factions. "Additional studies are 
needed to better understand the ‘individual and his role in complex 
organizations. This study will review some of the theories and . 
aes related to thts problem and analyze the perceived role of the ~ 


center administrator. ! 


— and Rationale | 
As the programs of the national centers have grown in size and 


ye | complexity during the past decade, a new organizational role has tended 
to emerge--the role of the center administrator. This role is still so we 
new that there has been little published research concerning it. Yet, ‘ 
it fs clear this role As of. crucial importance for implementing, main- , 
tainipg, and understanding the many aspects of large-scale National 
Center operations within a university structure. The pace and sweep 
of social, political, technological, and demographic changes are 
transforming research, training, and service in fundamental and unpre- 
dictable ways. ‘They are placing great strains on all social institu- 
tions, including universities, centers, institutes, and other organi- 
zations who must work together in an organizational structure to help 
solve the pressing problems of society. The impact of thote étratns 
on the — values, and goals of educational administrators, pro- 
“fessionals ind national center administrators are great. The tasks 
and tens! > inherent un the roles are sure to produge role-conflicts 
and thus hinder the process of science and education. In theory the 


role of the center administrator is to develop management techniques 


e 


that will minimize role conflicts, encourage and support research, 


_ training, and_service. Thts is a difficult task for the administrator. 
“ . The administrator {4s usually placed in an organizational environ- 
ment where he must respond to both internal and external pressures. 
In the organizational hierarchy, the adalinistrater is hardly ever at 
the top but almost always very near the top. Rarely does he have 
responsibilities for line activities related to research, but he is 
usually included in policy formulation and is considered part of the 
director's. key staff. Historically, the job arose because the routine 
and nonscientific aspects of the job of the director became too 
administratively oriented. Because of this unique position, the 
administrator finds himself in a professional organization where the 
‘professional tends to create his owit role’ instead of filling one that 
the organization has defined for him. He may also negotiate for scarce 
resources such as facilities and money. The professional may also 
engage in open negotiation about organizational policies that threaten 
his professional values and progress. The professional in a center 
usually will look outside the organization for his rewards, while 
the administrator seeks self-fulfillment within the organization. 
Several writers have indicated the incompatability of profes- 
sional and administrative orfentations in research and educational 
institutions. Warren Bennis (1968) writes that professionals derive 
their rewards from standards of excellent, internalized and reinforced 
through professional identification. They are committed to task, 
not the job. They are not usually good company men. They lodk to 
their colleagues and professional associations rather than to their’ 
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place of work for their values, their rewards, and their status. 
Administrators, by contrast, can generally find some rewards within 
the organization and are concerned with the efficient coordination of 
diverse activities and organizational goals. The role conflict 
between the administrator and the professional is<only one of the 
internal problems with which the administrator must learn to cope. 
The administrator must be responsible’ to a number of external 
agencies such as funding agencies, university departments, deans, and 
vice-presidents. Role conflicts occur frequently in situations where 
the allocation of scarce resources are in question. The administrator 
must uphold the guidelines of the grants manual while operating within 
the goals and objectives of the parent organization--the university. 
The range and complexity of center administrative problems are 
atten a result of its diversity of problems and rate of change, 
rather than size or budget. When new disciplines are admitted to the 
center programs, the management conflicts grow more severe. Each new 
discipline will struggle for recognition and status. Since resources 
are always limited, recognition and status must be secured from the 
more firmly established groups. These conflicting internal goals 
further complicate the role of the administrator. Organizational 
disputes involving status, freedom, and power represent another set 


of role conflict problems for the administrator. 


) 
Conceptual and Definitional Framework 
As in all empirical studies, a theoretical structure and opera- 


tional defin{tions are required as a basic framework for analyzing 


and interpreting observations. 
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As organizational theory contains role theory as a sub-set, so 
organizations are composed of persons and aggregates -playing or per- 
forming observable roles. Thus, both organizational theory and role 
theory are relevant to this study and are frequently referred to, not 
necessar{ly as proven theorems, but as emerging theorfes of human 
action and behavfor in a standardized and uniform structure. The study 
1s concerned with the functional role of, the administrator in a national 
center conducting research, training, and pioviding services. The 
informal role and role expectation from persons not closely associated 
with the center concept are not considered. ‘ 

Biddle and Thomas (1966), whose work defines and synthesized. concepts 
in the field of role theory, caution that there is no one tarda con- 
struct that can be properly called “role theory." Rather, there exists 
in the literature an array of concepts and definitions--all of them deal- 
~ ing with persons ‘and aggregates involved with behavior in society and 
organizations. 

Certain words and phrases are used frequently in.the professional 
literature and in the study. Operational definitions of terms, con- 
gruent with their use in the text of this study, have been abstracted 
from the writings of recognized authorities in the fields of education 
and social psychology: ; 

role theowy: a new field of study . . . its domain [is] nothing 

me nr Tes, than complex, reat-Itfe —— 

influences as] the prescriptive framework of demands and rules, 

the behavior of others... . the positions of which the person is 

a member, and the individual's own understanding of, and reactions 

to, these factors... 


Role analysts examine such problems as the processes and phases 
of socialization, interdependencies among individuals, the 
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characteristics and organization of social positions, processes of 
conformity and sanctioning, specialization of performance and the 
division of labor. . . . (Biddle & Thomas, 1966, p. 17) 


role: the word [should] denote the generic idea of the particu- 
Tar behavior of given —25 Individual role--all behavior 
of an individual. Aggregate roldé--all behavior of an aggregate, 
or group. (Biddle & Thomas, 1966, p. 30) 


enactment: role enactment embraces what may be called the machanics 
0 role-taking process. These mechanics can be summarized 
[under] the following concepts: number of roles, organismic 
involvement [intensity of the enactment], and accessibility 
[consciousness or self-involvement]: ... (Sarbin, 1954, p. 502) 


The focus of attention [in role enactment] is an overt social 
conduct. (Sarbin, 1968, p. 490) 


organization theory: attempts to explain the behavior of indivi- 
duels and groups within organizations, and also the aggregate 
behavior of organizations with respect to their environments .. . 
the focus [is] on these principal elements: organizational 
participants, organizational goals, and organizational roles. 
(Cyert & MacCrinmon, 1968, p. 568) ; 


To a considerable extent, the role expectations held by the 
members of a role set--the prescriptions and proscriptions- 
associated with a particular position--are determined by the 
broader organizational context. (Kahn, Wolfe, Quinn, Smock, & 
Rosenthal, 1964, p. 28) 


organization: falls somewhere between the primary group and 
the whole society (Cyert & MacCrimmon, 1968, p. 568). A number 


~ of men. [who] have become organized into a social unit--an organi- 


zation--that has been established for the explicit purpose of 
achieving certain goals. (Blau & Scott, 1962, p. 1 


perce role: any given position is the location of one 
vidual or class of individuals within the social system. 
The 9 people behave in these positions depends pare)? on how 
they think they are expected to behave and how others actually 
expect them to behave. The expectations are called roles. 
(Lonsdale, 1964, p. 149-150) 

role tation: .. . 1s an anticipation of a behavior or set 
OF beha fora of another person in a role, a set of evaluative 
standards. An expectation may have direction, in that it may be 
either a prescription or proscription, and it may have intensity, 
or a continuum ranging from the permissive through the preferen- 
tial to the mandatory. (Lonsdale, 1964, p. 150) 


role: a role has certain normative rights and duties, which we 
may cal] role expectations. When the role incumbent puts these 


Fis 


rights and duties into effect, he is said to be 

role. The expectations define what the actor, 

be, should nu should not do under various circus tances while’ 

ee ad Mg role in the social system (Getzels, 

Lipham, 11, 1968, p. 61) 

The term national center for research, training, and service is 
defined for the purpose of this study as being the 12 National Centers 
for Mental Retardation Research and Human Development and the 36 
National University Affiliated Training Centers which were established 
~ under PL 88-164. These centers are geographically dispersed through- 
out the United States. 


The term administrator is defined as that person who is adminis- 


tratively responsible for the nonscientific activities of the national 


centers. 

The concept of : national center, as a means by which certain 
types of research can be managed effectively, is not generally under- 
‘stood or fully appreciated for its value to’ the scientific community. 
These national centers are facilities funded through multiple agencies 
and whose resources dre available on a competitive basis for targeted 
research, training, and service. A common bond among such stganitza- 
tions fs that the science in which these centers are engaged requires 
large and costly research facilities and annual budgets/running into 


the millions of dollars. 


CHAPTER II 
THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK AND REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


— Introduction 
Role theory is a relatively new field of inquiry that attempts to 
describe and understand a specialized field of human behavior. Since 
the 1930s, role analysts have attempted to develop a role theory that 
will be dnitwarsal ty recognized as a specialization in the behavioral 
and management sciences. Scholars have made strong attempts to gain 
universal acceptance of the role theory by establishing a domain of 
_. Study, developing a prospective in language, aiid a body of 
knowledge, and by presenting a theory in methods of inquiry. While 
ie «“Vsome of ‘the major concepts of role theory were articulated in the 
* early 1900s the basic definitive work occurred during the 1950s and 
* 1960s. | 
Administrators have been concerned with describing and under- 
standing real life behavior as it is displayed in social situations 
for a number of years. There is strong interest, in areas such as a 
man's behavior as an employee and husband or a given individiat , 
sometimes on a specific aggregate of individuals, and sonetines 
particular groupings of individuals who display given behaviors. 
Many facets of real life —— are studied such as the indi vidual 's 
appraisal of himself wor others, the adequacy of the person's perfor- 


mance, how people learn to perform, and how the activities of .some 


we... - 
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groups are related to those of other groups. Role theory is concerned 
with complex real life behavior which is associated with social posi-- 
tions, specializations, divisions of labor, sanctioning and conformity, 
and interdependence between individuals and aggregates (Biddle & 
Thomas, 1966, pp. 3-4). / 

The role theory concept to some extent can be compared to the 
actor who portrays a character in a play. The actor's performance is 
determined by the script, the director's instructions, ev formalicns 
of fellow actors and to some extent reactions of the audience. With 
the exception of the actor's personal interpretation of his part, his 
performance is essentially programmed by these external factors. 
Individuals in real life are to a great extent programmed by external 
factors. Individuals in society occupy positions, and their role in 
these positions {fs determined by social norms and rules; by the role 
of others in respective positions; by those who observe and react to 
the individual's performance; and by the individual's personality and 
capabilities. In this analogy the social “script” may be compared to 
that of a play. The "director" is often present in real life as a 
supervisor, parent or teacher; the “audience” in life consists of 
those who observe the positions member's behavior; the positions 
member's performance in life is attributable to his personality and 
capabilities. In essence the role perspective assumes that individual 


performance is directly related to social prescriptions and behavior 


of others (Biddle & Thomas, 1966, p. 4). 


The behavior of an individual is obviously shaped by the demands 
and roles of others, by perceived sanctions, and by the individual “s 


+ 
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own understanding and assumptions of what his behavior should be. The 
role analyst is concerned with studying these ‘factors in the context 
of families, informal and work groups, school groups, organizations, 
communities, and societies. Studies in role theory frequently high- 
light the social determinents that influence human behavior. 


Theoretical Background 


The concept of role -has been greatly expanded in. recent jeans: 
.«, but the original development of*the concept owes much to Mead (1934), 
Linton (1936), Sargent (1951), and Parsons (1956) who along with 
others pioneered the basic ideas and helped develop a stable role 
language. From their early conceptual framework, it was generally 
recognized that each person in society occupies multiple statuses. 
Linton (1936) has suggested that every status has an associated role. 
Merton (1957) stated that “each social status involves not a single 
associated role, but an array of roles." He designates such a comple- 
ment of role relationships related to each status as role sets. This 
array of associated roles relates the status occupant to others. 

This study deals with administrators, who are actors, interacting 
with multiple groups within the context of an organizational unit or 
system designed to meet the research, training and service needs of 
48 national centers.’ The national centers consists of professional 

‘ people formally joined together and usually assigned specific func- 
tions, for the purpose of achieving a stated goal (Parsons, 1960, p. 7). 
Parsons notes that interaction is centered around ‘the integration of 


acting units, j.e., personalities engaged in roles. "Each member is 
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both actor and object of orientation for both actors and himself" 
(Parsons, 1960, p. 8). 

The struggle of the administrator versus the scientist, academi- 
cian, and others is at times acute. The importance of expert and 
specialized knowledge can acquire strong authority rélationships. 

The larger the organization becomes, the more ranks of specialized 
personnel there will tend to be. The more physically decentralized 
the organization, the more different points of view there will be 

and the more they will be tolerated. According to Shibutani (1962, 
pp. 128-147) the individual tends to orient himself to primary groups 
within the organization which coincide with the frame of reference 
around which his perceptual self is organized. These become his 


~ reference groups. Most reference units tend to be mutually sustaining 


(Shbutani, 1962, pp. 128-147), but multiple units may operate at 
cross purposes, since conformity to norms of an out-group may be 
equivalent to non-conformity to the noms of the in-groups (Stouffer, 
942), 

According to Levinson (1959, pp. 170-180) there are three dif- 
ferent senses in which the term cre may be used: (a) a role may be 
defined by the structural demands of a position, (b) a role may be 
defined by the individual's inner definition of the part he is to 
play, and (c) a role may be defined by ways in which members of an 
organization act in accord with the sanction system. Structural. 
requirements stem from statements of goals, charters, policies, rules 
and regulations, and from definition of the role-set. Often these 


‘requirements are not defined precisely and may even be in conflict. 


~ 
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‘Levinson (1959, p. 175) states "the degree of coherence among the 


structurally defined role-requirements, degree of consensus held, and 


degree of individual choice allowed are significant properties of an 


organization." Stability of the organization requires moderate con- 
sensus on role norms and conceptualization. 

Social ‘systems theory is a popular approach in analyzing factors 
which influence role behavior in organizations. Daniel Griffith 
(1964, p. 428) has defined a social system as, "a complex of elements 
in mutual interaction." Griffith's social system theory provides for 
two types: open or closed. A “asi system is independent of the 
environment, and conceptually does not apply. to the national centers 
which must interact with multiple organizations. A national center 
responds to in=puts: from an axtahdal enviroment and adjusts its 
internal environment to produce appropriate out-puts. Environment is 
defined to include the sub-systems within the organization and the 
Suprasystem. | 

J. W. Getzels and E. G. Guba, in the 1950s, pioneered several 


studies in pursuit of a theory of administration as a social process. 


.In the development of their theoretical concept of administration 


they have clearly delineated the role of the individual within the 
organizational setting. Getzels and Guba describe a hierarchical 

role-structure in the social system. Structurally, administration 
may be seen as a series of superordinate-subordinate rélwtiondhips 


within a social system. Functionally, the hierarchical relationship 


-is frequently the locust for allocating the integrating roles, per- 


sonnel, and facilities to achieve the goals of the system (Getzels, 
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1952, pp. 235-246). This type of relationship led Getzels and Guba to F 
become concerned with the complex web of human involvement and its | 
attendent. behavior in organizational life. As the individual, with 

all his needs, drives, and talents, assumes his official role in the 
organizational structure, he shapés that” role to some extent, and is 

also shaped by the organization to a certain extent. The dynamic 

interaction of people with varying psychological makeups in the organi- 

zational setting is thus the domain of role theory. 


How people perform their roles in organizational settings is an 
important issue. The interpersonal behavior exhibited by participants 
| in camplex organizations as they deal with one another seems to be 
crucially important be determining the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion. People in organizations have definite roles to perform, and 
many interactive factors help to determine precisely the performance 
of the individual and ultimately the performance of the organization. 

The social system involves two major classes of shesametil t 
the institution and second the individual. Within the institution or 
organizational setting certain roles and expectations are established 
that will fulfill goals of the system. ‘Inhabiting the system or 
organization are individuals with certain personalities and need- 
dispositions. The interaction between the individual and institution 
is generally called “social behavior." Social behavior may be des- 
cribed as a function of the institution, role, and expectations, which 
together constitute the nomothetic dimension of activity in a social. 
| system; and individual, personality, and need-disposition, which 
together constitute the idiographic dimension of activity in a social 
system (Getzels, Lipham, & Campbell, 1968, p. 56). 
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To successvully obtain organizat io and personal ‘goals one 
must be able to understand the nature and relationship between the 
institution and the individual. In ander to understand the Getzels/ 
Guba model » it is important to understand their concept of insti tution. 
The term "institution" has received a variety of definitions, but for 
understanding the Getzels/Guba model it is sufficient to point out 
that all social systems have certain imperative functions that come 
in time to be carried out in certain routinized patterns. These func- 
tions often include: governing, educating, and policing. These functions 
may be said to have become "institutionalized" and the agencies estab- 
lished to carry out these institutionalized functions for the social 
system may be termed "inst tutions." Getzels and Guba point out that 
these institutions have certain noteworthy characteristics. Institutions 
are purposive, peopled, structural, normative, and sanction-bearing 
(Getzels, Lipham, & Campbell, 1968, pp. 51-59). For the Getzels/Guba 
model these institutional functional areas are vitally important. 

On the other hand, Getzels and Guba have formulated several 
generalizations about the nature of role. The generalizations are: 
roles represent positions, offices, or status within the institution; 
roles are defined in terms of role expectations; roles are institutional 
given; roles may be thought of as behaviors along a continuum from 
"required" to "prohibited"; and roles are complementary (Getzels, 
Lipham, & Campbell], 1968, pp. 59-63). 

To this point in the social systems theory, it has been sufficient 
to conceive of the role incumbent as only "actors," devoid of personal 


or other individualizing characteristics. Incumbents of the same. role 
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never act exactly alike nor implement the given role in exactly the 
same way. Roles are filled by real live people and no two persons are 
exactly aliké. An individual performs in a particular role ym a 
unique style of his own characteristic pattern of expressive behavior. 
Even in the case of the relatively inflexible roles, no two individuals 
will fill the roles in exactly the same way.” That is in addition to 
the nomothetic —— must also consider the go ograpnss aspects 
~ of social behavior. Jus as the institutional dimensions were analyzed 
‘into components the individual dimension must also be analyzed into 
component elements of personality and need-disposition (Getzels, 
Lipham, & Campbell, 1968, p. 75). 

The term "personality" has been given a variety of meanings. In 
order to unders tand the Getzels/Guba model the term "personality" may 
be defined as the dynamic organization within the individual of those 
need-dispositions that govern his unique reactions to the environment. 
The central analytical "ements ot of personality are the needs- 
dispositions which may be defined by Parsons and Shils as individual 
"tendencies to orient an act with respect to objects in certain 
manners and to expect certain consequences from these actions" 

(Parsons & Shils, 1951, p. 114). 

To fully understand the behavior of specific role incumbents in 


. 


an institution one must know both the role expectations and the need- 
dispositions.’ Needs and expectations may both be thought of as motives 
‘for behavior; needs being derived from personal propensities and 
expectations being derived from institutional requirements. Social 
behavior will be the direct result deriving from the interactions 
between the two sets of motives. 
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The — that has been described may be represented pictorally 
as shown in Figure 1 (Getzels, 1958, pp. 156- ITY: 


Nomothetic Dimension 


Institution — Role —> Expé@tation 
Social —7 a % — > observed 
System —~ — . : Behavior 
Individual—» Personal ity->Need Disposition 
; ; Idiographic Dimension 
Figure 1. General nomothetic-idiographic mode}. 


_ The nomothetic axis shown at the top of the diagram consists of 
institution, role, and role expectations. The social system is thus 
defined by its institutions: each institution, by its consti tuent 
roles; each rdle, by the expectations attaching to it. Similarly, 
the idiographic axis shown at the lower portion of the diagram con- 
sists of individual, personality, and need-dispositions. A given 
role is conceived as deri ving Simultaneously from both the nomothetic 
and the idiographic dimension. That is to say that social behavior 
is a result of the interactions between the nomthetic dimensions and 
the idiographic dimensions. The social behavior of an individual will | 
result as the ind vida) attempts to cope within’an environment com- 


. ‘ posed of patterns of, expectations for his behavior in ways consistent 


with his own independent patterns of needs. Thus » the following 


| general equation can be developed: B = f(R X P), where B is observed 


behavior, R is a given institutional role defined by the expectations 
| . . 
attaching to it, and P is the personality of the particular role 


. incumbent defined by its need-disposi tions (Getzels, 1958, pp. 156-157). 


In summary, Getzels and Guba have identified two dimensions 


which are significant in producing organizational behavior, the per- 
sonal (Idiographic) Dimension and the organizational (Nomothetic) 
Dimension. According to this model, role behavior results from the 
interaction of the two dimensions. These two dimensions, nomothetic 
and idiograph{c, provide a useful frame.of reference for this study - 
on the role of the administrator in a national center. 

Another popular approach to role theory is expressed by Gross 
. et al. The theory of role conflict resolution suggested by Gross, 
Mason and McEachern involves the two elements of legitimacy and sanc- 
tion. Gross and his associates fiypothesfzed ‘that there were four | 
alternative. means of resolving role conflict: (a) conform to expec- 
tation A, (b) conform to expectation B, (c) attempt to conform in 
part to both expectations but with some compromised behavior, (d) avoid 
conforming to either of the expectations. The theory is built on the 
assumption that actors are predisposed to conform to expectations they 
perceive as legitimate, pavesived obligations and are predisposed to 
avoid conforming to expectations which they perceive as illegitimate 
(Gross, Mason, & McEachern, 1958, pp. 284-285). That is to say if an 
actor feels. that an individual or group has a right to expect him to 
behave in conformity with a given expectation he will be predisposed 
to conform to it. An individual who defines an expectation held by 
others to be illegitimate will be predisposed not to conform. The | 
assumption is made that the individual who fails to conform to an 
expectation which is perceived as legitimate will result in a negative 
internal sanction. In other words the theory allows for the prediction 
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of behavioraccording to four alternativé courses of action. When an 
individual is confronted with two incompatible expectat tons the theory 
describes relationships among the perceived legitimacy of the expecta- 
tion, the perceived sanctions resulting from nonconformity, the orien- 
tation of the individual to thesé legitimacies and sanctions dimensions 
and his behavior (Gross, Mason, & McEachern, 1958, pp. 289-298). 

The theory has been tested among school superintendents in four 
incompatible expectation situations and the results were interpreted 
as supporting the theory. Gross and associates stated they could 
_ predict which of these means an individual would select to resolve 
role conflict. The first factor used in prediction was the right 
others have to expect the focal Yole to behave in conformity with 
their expectations. This type of prediction was based on legitimacy. 
The second factor was the ability of others to sanction the focal role 
for nonconformity to their expectations. The third factor was a 
personality variable which indicated that an individual would be pre- 
| disposed to give primacy to either legitimacy or sanctioning activities. 

The research team hypothesized that individuals would have one of 
three distinct personality orientations in role conflict situations. 
The- first wgs-a moral orientation in which individuals are belfeved 
to emphasize legitimacy and minimize sanctioning ability. The second 
was an expedient orientation in which the focal role emphasizes sanc- 
tioning ability over legitimacy. In the third type the individual 
sees a net balance between sanctioning ability and legitimacy (Gross, 
Mason, & McEachern, 1958, p. 299). | 
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The starting point for the development of the Gross et al. theory 
is the actor's definition of the role conflict situation according to | 
two elements, legitimacy and sanctions. The three elements of this 
theory that must be identified by the actor are: (a) his feeling | 
about the legitimacy or illegitimacy of each ot the incompatible expec- 
tations that he perceives is held for him in the situation, (b) his 
perception of the sanctions to which he will be exposed for noncon- 
formity to each of the incompatible expectations, and (c) his orienta- 
tion to legitimacy and sanctions (Gross, Mason, & McEachern, 1958, 

“pp. 284-285). . 
This theory provides a series of assumptions with respect to the 
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legitimacy, sanctions, and orientation dimensions for the prediction 
of behavior conditions under which position incumbents may be faced 
with role conflicts. According to Gross et al., it is possible to 
predict the behavior of an individual who is faced with a perceived 
role conflict. 

The theoretical concepts developed by Gross et al. provide a 
meaningful background for the administrative role of the administrator 
_tn a national center located in an academic environment. 

The concept of role-set is useful in clarifying the relationship 
of actors to one another within organizations. The pivotal role 
incumbent is identified in this study as the national center adminis- 
trator. The administrator has superordinates in the hierarchy, j.e.,— 
- persons. to whom the actor must report as well as subordinates to 
supervisor. The administrator is faced with multiple relationships 
including interfacing with his own center, academic environment, 
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Governmental 
Staff 
Funding Agencies 


Administrator 


Community 
Developmental 
Disabilities 
' Pirectors — 


Graduate School 
Program 
Di rectors 


Coordinators 
State Programs 


_ Figure 2. Relationship of administrator to members of the . 
role-set. : 
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mul tiple funding agencies, multiple health service organizations and 
multiple graduate training programs, in heatth administration. For 
the purpose of this study the center siwinlstrator is defined as the 
pivotal position surrounded by five different groups. The nature of 
the pivotal position is shown in Figure 2. | 

Because of the complex nature of the administrator's role, it is 
evident that the dynamics of the roles are complex and that — 
ang confl igt may easily arise. . 

An administrator may be involved in conflict with one or a com- 
bination of any or all of the members of the role-set shown in. 
Figure 2. The source of the conflict stems from contradictory expec- 
tations held for the incumbent of a single position by nenbers of his’ 
role-set. . 7 

In summary, the role of an incunbeiit grows out of the interaction 
of the culture, the person, and the situation. According to Sarbin 
(1954), roles are always personally defined, structured in terms of 
‘the perceptions and learned behavior of the actor, demands of the 


role-set, and the prescription of the social system. 


Review of the Literature . 

The theory of roles and role-sets has engaged the interest of 
numerous investigators in the fields of educational administration, 
management —— and social psychology. Since the 1930s the 
1iterature on the subject and related areas has grow rapidly in both 
the empirical and theoretical areas. Of particular research interest 


within complex educational organizations in recent years has been the 
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educational administrator. Studies have appeared in educational litera- 


ture investigating and reporting problems associated with the organiza- 
tional structure and with its management’ and ‘administration. Examples 
of such studies include the School Executive Studies Program in the 
1950s, the National Principalship Study in the 1960s and other . 
similar studies in university administration in the 1970s. The need 
to better understand the role of the educational administrator in both 
the public school system and the university is wel) documented in the 
literature. The literature is abundant with pleas for more empirical 


; analysis on academic organizations. 


Many organizational studies have been conducted wherein different 
kinds of occupations have been examined using role analysis and related 
role concepts. For example, Ben-David (1958) examined the professional 
role of the physician in bureaucratized medicine; Burchard (1954) 
studied the role conflict of military chaplains; Gullahorn (1956) 
investigated the role conflict experienced by labor union leaders; 
Getzels and Guba (1954) conducted a study which focused on the role 
conflict experienced by Air Force officers while assuming the multiple 
positions of officer and instructor; Gross, Mason, and McEachern (1958) 
explored the role of the school superintendent; and Baldridge (1971) 
studied the role conflict of the dean. 

These studies report on the role conflict nature of each position. 
The dean, superintendent, principal and others are often described as 
the "man in the middle." In reality there are literally dozens of 


"men in the middle" scattered throughout the formal organizational 


structure. = ois 
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Of particular interest in this study is the role of the adminis- 
trator of a national center operating in an academic environment. The 
role of the administrator and the organizational positioning of multi- 
disciplinary research, training and service programs in the academic 
community has raised several important questions. Where should multi- 
disciplinary programs occur in the organizational structure and how 
should they be nanaoedt Colleges and universities have traditional ly 
Sougne and recognized the importance of federal funds ina stngle 
discipline, but are now faced with the problem of managing federal 


funds which are for mul tidisciplinary projects. This source of revenue 


, has become increasingly important in the current climate of higher 


education which is characterized, in part, by deteriorating financial 
conditions and declining student enrollments. 

The literature reveals several models dealing with the task of 
organizing for multidisciplinary programs in an academic environment 
where strong boundaries typically exist around individual disciplines. 
Cravens, Heathington, and Mundy (1976, pp. 5-6) suggest eight organiza- 
tional approaches which may be used to coordinate and manage multi- 
disciplinary programs. The major types are identified and described 
below: 

. A. Independent Research _aboratory or Institute. Operates much . 
: e a non-pro research institute w a high degree of 
autonony. 

B. Urlvers ity-wide Research Center. Established independent 

of a particular college for the purpose of drawing faculty 
together from various ———— to work on. projects and 
programs. — 


C. Interdisciplinary College or School. Involves the formation 
of a college for the purpose of teaching, research, and 


_ public service in an interdisciplinary mode. 
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D. Matrix Approach. Involves multi-college participation (e.g., 
~ administrative committee of deans) in policy formulation and 
' monitoring of research activities. Unit functions similar to 


, B above, except there is a greater college/departmental 
-  {nvolvement in policy development and general direction. 


E. Project Team Approach. Consists of a group of faculty with 
common Interests assembled (by a faculty leader who typically 
becomes the project director) to develop a research proposal 
and to accomplish the research project if it is funded. 

F. Committee. A group of faculty appointed to a committee with 


Capabilities ang interests in examining an area of common ; 
interest. The Committee members represent various disciplines. 


6. College-School approach. Research unit formed to coordinate 
\ research activities and serve faculty in a particular college. 
H. Consists of an informal assembly of 
aculty with common interdisciplinary research interests. 
; Normally, an informal leader identified potential partici- 
anal — ae ee ! gether for discussion and 
There does not appear to be a dominant pattern in the university 
structure. The process is highly influenced by external and internal 
e 4 | 
pressures and institutional preferences and constraints (Cravens, 
et al. 1976, p. 4).” For the purpose of this study, the university- 
wide research center described by Cravens et al. is of particular 
interest. University-wide centers have ‘increased in popularity during 
the. past decade due, in part, to. (a) recogni tion~by academicians and 
funding \agencies of the need for multidisciplinary programs, and (b) the 
increased emphasis placed by governmental agencies upon. the use the ; 
teamwork ‘approach to solve pressing problems of soctety. 
: | Only \a limited number of studies are available concerning the 
internal structure of the center concept and the management techniques 
‘used for centers. The roles .of the center director and the adminis- 
trator are still in the developmental stages. Howard Baumgarte] and 
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Donald C. Pelz were two of the first researchers to address the 
leadership problem within complex research organizations. Pelz (1956, 
pp. 310-325) conducted a series of studies in a large governmental 


| organization devoted to medical research. His findings were related 


to the performance of the scientists. His results indicated that 
scientists tend to perform.more acceptably when they are closely 


associated with colleagues having a variety of values, experiences, 


‘and disciplines, and when supervisors provide frequent stimulation 


combined with automony of action. Pelz found that the individual 

scientific performance is higher, in an organization that permits a 
—* 

scientist to pursue his own original ideas, to have contact with 


several colleagues who share the same value system, and to work under 


"a supervisor who is in the same scientific discipline. 


Baumgartel (1957, pp, 344-360) reports the relationship between — 
leadership styles of laboratory directors in a government research 
organization and certain attitudes and motivations ofthe scientists 


within those laboratories. Three leadership styles were identified 


empirically: directive, laissez-faire, and participating. Partici- 


pating. leadership was. characterized by a high degree of interaction 
and involvement in joint decision-making practices. Laissez-faire 
leadership was characterized by a low degree of interaction and : 
involvement and high autonomy in subordinate decision making. Direc- 
tive leadership was characterized by a moderate degree of interaction 
and involvement, with decision being made most by the laboratory 
director. The participatory leadership was found 'to be associated 


with the highest scores on measures of motivations and attitudes of 


the scientists. _ 
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The results of the Baumgartel study suggest that high-level ’ 


professional personnel do respond to situational factors in organiza- 


| tions and that the leadership climate is an important variable in 
determining his motivations and attitudes. 

Chet Palmer, Jack Balderston and Steven Lawrence (1972, pp. 1-5) 
conducted a study to compare the practice of administration in three 
environments: (a) a medical institute, (b) an industrial laboratory, 
Vid (c) a university laboratory. The study involved the commonalities 
and differences in research administration in these three environments. 
They concluded that the research administrator has a distinctively 
different job than those who administer other types of organizations 
such as university central ndeioletrattons hospital administration ~ 
and industrial production. According to Palmer et al., the unique . 
common denominator in research administration is the research process 
and the character of the people with whom the administrator deals the 
scientists. 

_ Norman Kaplan (1959, pp. 20-41) describes the role of the 
— administrator as far from standardized, as is to be expected 
since research organizations themselves are far from standardized. 
Kaplan places the research administrator as "a man in the middle" 
frequently caught between the conflicting demands of the scientist 
and those of central administration. Kaplan further identified the 
role of the research administrator as being ambiguous. (Kaplan states 
that the research administrator is usually involved. in high level 
organizational decisions, but can never take direct credit for the 


accomp1ishments within the organizatton, yet, he may receive complaints 


from those who feel that goals of the organization are not being 

-accomp! ished. 
While a number of research studies appear in the literature about 

role set problems of the administrator in the academic and research . 
environment, the literature reveals no studies of the role of the 

. administrator in.a multidiscipl inary national center conducting research 
and training in health related areas “in an academic environment. This | 
study is concerned with this problem and the findings of this study 
will help better understand the nature of the role of the administrator 


and thus help improve the management of organizations. 
e 
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to test the hypotheses. 
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CHAPTER III 


METHODOLOGY AND HYPOTHESES 


Introduction’ . ' 
This chapter contains a discussion of the statistical design and 
a list of the hypotheses developed for the study. It discusses the 
population and. sampling procedures , ‘details on instruments, data 


oo collection and processing procedures, and the methods of analysis used 


| — Development and Population , 

In order to determine the perceived role of the sdeliilistrapors 
in a multidiscip] inary ‘organization, a questionnaire covering 10 major. 
management areas with 59 ‘teks was developed using a Likert scale. 


The questionnaire was developed by a team of experts using a modi fica- 
tion of the Nominal Sroup, Process (Delbecq, Van de Ven, & Gustafson, 


“1975 pp. 108-148) and tested in five national centers before imple- 
mentation. The questionnaire requested demographic data on each 


participant, his organization, and his educational opinion —— the 
competencies needed by an administrator in 10 major management areas. 
The 10 subscales were identified as: (a) Principles of Organization 
and Management, (b) Organizational Development, (c) Personnel Manage- . 


ment, (d) Direction and Communication, (e) Controlling, (f) Financial 


Development and Accounting, (g) Economics and Cost Analysis, 


“a 
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(h) External Organizational Relationships, (1) Management Information 
Systems, and (j) Health Care Delivery Systems. 

A complete copy of the ques tionnaire is shown in Appendix A. 

In the study six groups were reques ted to respond to the ques- 
tionnaire on the perceived role of the center administrator.- The 
six groups were identified as: (a) Directors--Mental Retardation 
Research and Human Development Centers and University Affi liated 
Training Centers, (b) Adminis trators--Kental Retardation Research and 
Human. Development Centers and Uni versity Affiliated Training Centers, 
(c) Coordinators--State Programs of Mental Retardation, (d) Govern- 
mental Staff (agencies that support the centers), (e) Directors-- 

, Graduate School Health Administration. Programs, (f) Directors-- 
‘Communi ty Developmental Disabilities Programs 


These six groups were selected. as the population, because of 


their close working relationsh{pewi th the administrators and because ~ 


of their knowledge of the m si _and programs of the centers. 
x | ‘ ‘ x \ 


_ Statistical Design 


As the basis for an experimental design 10. hypotheses were con- : 


structed around the perceived rolef the administrator in 10 func- 
tional areas of management. The 10 hypotheses were: 


Hypothesis 1--The responses of the administrators on subscale A 
(Principles of Organization and Management) will be significantly 
different from the responses of the other five groups. 


Hypothesis 2--The responses of the administrators on subscale B 
(Organizational Development) will be ——— different from the 
Fesponseseof | the othe five groups. 
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-Hypothesis 3--The responses/lof the 5—— on subscale C 


(Personnel Management) will be s ——— different from the 
—— of the other five groups. 


’ Hypothesis 4--The responses of the administrators on subscale D 
(Direction and Communication) will be significantly different from 
the responses of the other five groups. ‘ 
* Hypothesis 5--The responses of the administrators on subscale E — 

(Controi}ing) will be significantly different from the. peapenses of 


‘the other five groups. 


Hypothesis 6--The responses of the sduiinietvators’ on subscale F 
(Financial Development and Accounting) will be significantly different 
from the responses of the other five groups. 


Hypothesis 7--The responses of the administrators on subscale G 
' (Economics and Cost Analyses) will be significantly different — 
‘the responses of the other. five groups. 


Hypothesis 8--The responses of the administrators on subscale H 
(External Organizational Relationships) will be significantly different 
from the responses of the other five groups. 


Hypothesis 9--The responses of the administrators on subscale I 
(Management Information Systems) will be significantly different from 

the responses id the other five groups. 

Hypothesis 10+-The responses of the administrators on subscale J 
(Health Care Delivery Systems) will be significantly different from 
the responses of the other five groups. 

In order to test these hypotheses the chi square method was run 
on each of the 59 — in the 10 subscales for each group (McNemar, 
1955, pp. 212-242). ne within a subscale with a p-value below 
0.05 were considered to be significant. From this method the perceived 

\ 
role of the administrator in each of the functional management areas 
-was tested. 

In order to develop a better understanding of the perceived role 
of the administrator, an analysis of variance with multiple groups 
was run (Kirk, 1968, pp. 171-182, 217-227) on all 59 items. From 


these analyses, group means were calculated along with the p-values. 
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Items judged ta, be significant were selected from those with p-values 
below the 0.05 level. The Newman-Keuls method was used to probe the 
nature of the differences between treatment means following a signi- . 
ficant overall F-value (Winer, 1962, p. 309). 
A total of rank order group means for the 10 subscale was also 
produced to help develop and understand relationships between the six ‘ 
groups. | 
The 10 hypotheses are discussed in the next chapter. Group 


differences and relationships are identified and discussed. 


CHAPTER IV 


RESULTS de 
~é 
Introduction * 
Multidisciplinary health services administration in ar scacentc 
environment s rapidly changing. Previous training of administrators 
was focused i internal operations, with little emphasis on events | 
outside institutional halls. The trend is to a broader training 
base so that an administrator can be more effective in an institu- 
tional and program setting. This study investigated the perceived 
role of the multidisciplinary administrator in 10 major management 
areas. 
This chapter contains sections devoted to the questionnaire 
response, demographic data related to partictoants and his organiza- 
tion as well as the major finding of the study. — stated 


in Chapter III are tested and general conclusions concerning the 


relative relationship between group responses are discussed. 


Questionnaire Response 
The questionnaire was mailed to 316 individuals in six different 


groups. One hundred and seventy (170) individuals returned completed 
questionnaires for a 54% response rate. A summary of the responses 


by groups is shown in Table 1. s 


Table 1 


Questionnaire Response Summary 


# # % 
Groups Mailed Received Returned 
Directors, University Affiliated 50 27 54 
Facilities and Mental Retarda- 
tion Research Centers ee 
Administrators, University Affiliated 47 30 64 
Facilities and Mental RetardatYon 
Research Centers — 
Coordinators, State Programs of 53 26 49 
Mental Retardation ie 
Governmental Staff NY 22 16 73 
V * 
Graduate Program Directors _ 38 24 63 
ay 
Directors, Community Developmental 106 | 47 44 
‘Disabilities Programs — — — 
TOTAL 316 170 54 
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So. Data , 

_ Each — responding to the ques tonnage was requested to 
provide some limited personal and ——— data.. The personal 
data requested included information on educational background, ‘ 
administrative experience and age. The organizational data requested 
included information on organizational base, size of organization, 
and operating budget. 
| From the personal data collected the groups completing the 
questionnaire can be described according to academic background, 
administrative experience and age. These data are shown in Tables 


2 through 4. 


Coordinators, State 


The academic background of the participants was very impressive 


‘3 


as shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Academic Background 


Respond BA/BS MS/MA EdD PhD MD 
Groups ing #% # & # 


Directors, University 
Affiliated Facilities & 
Mental Retardation 
Research Centers 


Administrators, Universit: 
Affiliated Facilities & 
Mental Retardation 
Research Centers 


Programs of Mental 
Retardation 


Governmental Staff 


Graduate Program Directors 

Directors, Community 
Developmental Disabili- 
ties Programs 4 


TOTAL 


*One person indicated no degree 


) From Table 2 the following conclustons can bé made about the 
academic backgrounds of the groups: (a) 88% of the directors hold 
the doctoral degree (44% MD, 33% PhD, 11% EdD, and 11% hold the 

vmasters degree); (b) 60% of the administrators hold the masters 
degree, 13% hold the doctoral degree, and 27% hold the bachelor 
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degree; (c) 31% of the coordinators of state mental retardation pro- 
grams hgld the doctoral degree, 58% hold the masters degree, and 8% , 
hold the. bachelor degree; (d) 69% of the governmental staff hold the 
: masters degree and 19% hold the doctoral degree; (e) 79% of the. 
graduate school program faculty hold the doctoral degree and 13% 

hold the masters degree; and (f) 60% of the community developmental 
disabilities. directors -hold the masters degree, 27% hold the doctoral 
degree, and 11% hold the bachelor degree. | 

As shown in Table 3, the questionnaire results indicated that 
a high percentage of all groups had more than 5 years of administra- 
tive experience’. These data revealed that 93% of all directors had 
‘ more than 5 years ‘administrative experience as did 77% of the 
administrators, 80% of the coodinators of state programs of mental 
retardation, 94% of the governmental staff, 83% of the graduate 
school program directors, and 64% of the community developmental 
disabilities directors. . 

Administratively, the groups were well experienced in these 
various positions in their respective organizations. 

The age range for all six groups was from 26 to 64 with the 
average age per group as follows: directors--47, administrators--42, 
coordinators of state programs of mental retardation--41, govern- 
mental staff--50, graduate school program directors--41, and commun- 
, ty developmental disabilities directors--39. Table 4 provides both ‘ 
average age and range by groups. F wv 

From these personal data items, information was obtained from 


a representative group of individuals who are interested, knowledgeable 


Table 3 ; 
Administrative Experience - Years 
| <1 12-238 34 445 26 
Groups #2r2#*#e #2# % #€£ % # & 


Directors, University _ 
Affiliated Factlities 
& Mental Retardation 
Research Centers 


Administrators, University 
Affiliated Facilities 
& Mental Retardation 
Research Centers 


Coordinators, State 
Programs of Mental 
Retardation 


Governmental Staff 


Directors, Community 
Developmental Disabili- 
ties Programs : 


TOTAL 


¢ 


| and concerned about health services administration. These data were 
extremely valuable in analyzing the response to the substantive sec- 
‘tion of the questionnaire. f 

From the organizational data collected, a wide variety of organ- 
izations participated in the study. The survey revealed that 71% of 
the Mental Retardation Research Genters and University Affiliated 
Training Centers were located at public universities along with 65% 


é * 


47 


— of the graduate programs in health administration. As expected, the 
opganizational, base for state programs in mental retardation and 
communi ty: developmental disabilities programs were primarily based 
| at the state level. — 


* 


Table 4 
Age 

Groups Range 
Directors, University Affiliated 47 30-59 

Facilities & Mental Retardation 

Centers F 
Administrators, University Affiliated 42 29-64 

Facilities & penta Retardation 

Centers 
Coordinators, State Programs of F 

Mental Retardation A) 28 oe 
Governmental Staff \ 50 31-59 
Graduate Program Directors 41 27-64 
Directors, Community Developmental 39 26-56. 


* Disabilities Programs — 


The survey also indicated that more than 40,000 ans oaats are 


currently employed in the vgrious institutions. Of this number, 


11,942 are classified as professionals and 28,354 as support’ person- 


nel. This provided-a professional to support ratio of 1:2.37. 


The number of clients served per year by the institutions. 


surveyed ranged from less than 100 to more than 5,000. More than 


50% of the institutions surveyed served more than 500 to 1,500 clients 


~ 
a 


per year. 


{8 


. 42 


| - a / 
‘The operating budgets for the institutions ranged from less 


than $250,000 per year to more than $5,000,000 per year. Approxi- 
mately 50% of the institutions had an operating budget between 
$500,000 and »000,000 per year. Budgets over $5,000,000 were 
usually reported from State mental retardation programs or community 
developmental disabilities programs. Only 2 national centers reported 
a budget greater than $5,000,000. | 

The information compiled from the demographic portion of the 
questionnaire indicated that a wide variety of organizations are . 
involved in the administration and management of health related 
research, training, and service. These data related to budgets, 
employment, and clients served per year is impressive. These data 
also indicate the importance, magnitude, and impact of the adminis- 


trator on health related research, training, and service. 


Hypotheses Tested 
As outlined in Chapter III the chi square statistical method 


was used * test each of the 10 hypotheses. Eight of ~ ten 


hypotheses held true sien subjected to the chi square method, Each 
hypothesis is discussed in detail in the following paragraphs. 
Hypothesis 1 conjectured there would be significant differences 
in the responses of the groups concerning subscale A--Principles of 
Organization and Management. Of the four items under subscale A in 
Table 5, no significant difference was noted in any item. The 
general conclusion from subscale A indicated that-administrators 


would have very little, if any role conflict with the five groups 


-y 


Orgenizational Planning 
Program Planning 
Oacision Making 

Policy Making 


8. Organizations} Development 

Mature and Purpose 
of t 6.4587 

Scope — 
» -fAasigumant of Activities 6.6013 
Ostermination Line-Staff 4.9558 

jattonsht 

5.6262 
3.386) 


Personnel Aaninistration 12.1336 
Recruitment Procedures 4.1861 


Supervision & Training 5.5030 
Performance Evaluation & 7041 
Premett 
as“ leyer 3.3693 
Nat’ ip 


“Significant Difference 


~~ 8B 2 lw Uw 


.0074° 
2014 
291 
.7087 
1049 


AY 


Table 5 
Cht Square Analysis 4 


Governuental Staff Graduate School Coordinators Community Developmental 
‘ Program Directors State Programs Disabilities Directors 


df, Pp 


1.2745 

3.2207 3.5954 
2.0089 4.4759 
4.4202 - 2.8841 


2.3709 . 1.5394 

3.0789 5.4935 9.1643 
5704 4.5529 4.2597 
3.5374 4.2750 5.4644 
9.7467 17.9212 32.4732 
3.0740 6.2345 9.9401 


 * 
0000* 23.3264 


14.6026 4 .0061* 31.7747 4 000" 33.0319 4 4 = .0003° 
8.4691 3  .0370° 27.5254 4 .0001* 25.373 5  .0003* 16.6475 4 .0026° 
3.4782 3 .3239 14.0100 4 .0078° 5.3944 4 2489 2.9670 3 .6016 
3.8732 3 2751 7.633% 3 .0537* 3.852 3 2775 7.2272 4 126) 
3.7600 3 .2879 15.930 4 .003%* 9.1259 4 0579 14.4064 4 0066 


Table 5 (Contd.) 
Chi Square Analysis 


/ 
i 


‘ 


 Subscale | Centar Directors Governmental Staff Graduate Schoo! Coordinators Community Developmental 
' Program Directors State Programs Disabilities Directors 
. ‘ i a ee ee a ee 
0. Direction &§ Commnicetion ~ m 
: Comamication of Organtza- 2.9667 3.6015 3.5121 21711 8.48573 0367" 6.151 3 N037 2.8124 2k 
Factiitate Commmication 2.8600 3.5826 3.3618 2.147.913 35943 4.6667 4 3235 1.6669 2 5617 
Communication with the Media 4.9064 4 .2886 3.5483 4 5271 2.0571 4 .7285 3.3060 4 .5103 1.5609 4 8176 
Public Relations Communication 5.5540 4 27 2.9054 3 .6045 2.5650 4 .63%5 3.9548 4 5863 2.1690 3 «5418 
Leadership within Organization 1.4429 2 5092 3.2833 «3.3507 6.2389 3.0998 N12 2.9808 6223. 2.7378 
—— 5.4587 3 .1403 4.0159 4 .4053 14.7585 3 00252 1189, 2 9420 1.3106 3 .7307 
E. Contro}ling 
Program Operations 4 1506 «6.8168 }CwNS7—«3.0673 4 .5492 6. 2622 CBT SC 5.428656 
Orgentzationsl Operations 3.0016" 12.2793 3 0007" 10.8629 4 «= -.0283* «13.4641 3.0083" 6. 000 41382 
Policies Development 4 188 9.69220 3 .0ia“ . 23 6133 1.55933 3) 6722 1. 5779 3 4600 
Support Systems 3.0087 12.1791 af 0073" 25.1775 4 ~—-«.0002" 40.5210 3.0000" 4. 3333 3 .0000° . 
Personne) System 6.103.078.1723 4.0852 «18.6681 4.0013" 38.6294, 4 0000" 32.5648 4.0000" 
Financial System 4.9067 4 2930 6. 7160080 4 1485 12.7736 3 0057* = 23.7715 3 0001* 15.1387 3.0022" 
— per lopmnt and 
Basic zational 6.7465 3 0798 8.5353 4 073% 12.876) 4 .0123* 13.1290 4 0111" 14.8916 3  .0026* 
Program Budgeting 3.3514 3 31) 5.3607, 4 2820 8. 9915 3 0293* «14.8808 4.0086" $= 15.2395 = 3S 
Besic Orgsntzetional 5.8399 3 .1191 12.7099 4 .0132* 36.9433 5  .0000* 39.8086 5  .0000% 44.6129 4  .0000° és 
— Accounting 7.5240 4 .1106 9.5578 5  .0889 36.9900 5 .0000* 37.8711 56000* 28.7479 4 .00010 


*Significant 01 fference 


F 


Funds Devel it - Federal 
. ne ‘= State 
— locaĩ 
— - Labor 
mire —— — 
User Fees Development/ 


Collection 
Paitenthropy 


©. Economics and Cost Analysis 
~ Cost Benefit Analysis 
Wanpower Developasnt 


5 
o opmen 

Disebdi tles Services 

Relationship between Economic 


, Status and Need for Develop- 
mantal Disebilities Services 


Program Relationship with 
Federal Government 
Relationship with 
, . State Governasat 
Program Relationship with 
Local Government 


"Center Directors 
‘ht, * 

Square “ff B 
1.1848 3.7603 
2.2929 2 3182 
1.5453 3 6764 
4.8710 5 «5666 
4.7161 5 5067 
4.1792 5 -5258 
2.9567 5 . 7094 
1.86716 3 -6067 
4.9702 § 5791 
§.1855 5 3947, 
6.9427 5.2249 


3.7050 


5.2694 
4.7219 


*Significant Difference 


5475 


Gi 
Square 


3.4911 
3.2731 
2.7036 
2.3063 
10.8528 
10.4662 
3.3900 


7.7944 
8.8003 
4.3915 


3.9249 
- 3.9249 
3.6800 


Teble 5 (Contd.) 
" GMI Squarg Analysis 
Governmental Staff 


> 


Graduate School 
Progrem Directors 
Chi 
7.6221 3 .0494% 
13.7810 3 .0037* 
6.7339 4 .1503 
10.8497 4 .0284* 
22.2787 4 .0004* 
21.9314 5  .0009* 
2.6912 4 6140 
18.5959 4 0013° 
4.3217. 3.2281 
8.9632 3 .0296* 
15.7331 3 — 
5.9714 3 1322 
4.9702 3 1731 
7.2650 4 1222 
- 4 
«l/s we 


Coordinators 
State Programs 
chi: 
Square df p 
9.0047 3  .0206* 
5.3891 4 2694 
“12.5210 5 .0286* 
15.2994 5  .0097* 
23.8955 5  .0005* 
23.3766 5 .0005* 
17.7285 5 .0038* 
23.4064 4 .0003* 
12.1942 4 = .0163* 
8.8088 4 .0659 
7.6360 4 .1056 
1.6705 3 .6480 
2.5663 3 .5336 
1.4812 4 = .8313 


Community Devel tal 
Disabilities Directors 


chi 
Square df Bp 
7.9268 04a71* 


3 
4.747 3 
5.2625 4 
11.0082 4 .0266* - 
35.9270 4 
6.3196 5 
11.5679 5 


15.3678 4 = .0085* 
6.6242 3 0842 
4.9611 3.1738 


10.0710 4 ~~ =.0392* 


3.744) 5 .§892 
-8156 3 «8471 
5.5230 


8 


Table 5 (Contd. ) 


gu , ~ Chi Square Analysts 
- Center Directors a ity Developmental 
F sabilities Directors 
Cri 
Square 2 
V Relationship with 4.233 4 .3759 3.7039 3 ‘.298) 3.7385 3 2909- 1.5373 « 3 6782 2.0115 3. . .5739 5 
1 A 3.65274 5428 8.1107 4 .0678 3.5735 5309 3.2819 4 5142 2.4776 4 .6521 


*- with x boron Organization 2 
Political Matters Related to 6.7767 5 2377 8.4032 4 # .0777 2.6446 3 5475 4.8804 4 -2998 5.400) 4 ~=.2483 
——— Disabilities 


Less lw Impl cations Related 2.7497 4 -6037 3.6895 4  .5483 5.3755 4 2506 4.8433 4 - 3038 4.3838 863 = .2222 


Developmental Disabt11- 
ties Services 


—— Information 


Developaent of Records Systems 3.8233. 3 2809 8.2620 4 .0822 21.7041 4 -0005* 21.5454 


wn 
8 
°o 

® 
— 
—2 
8 
2 
eo 
ow 


-0025* 


Oevelopaent of pid on the 4.1640 4 . 3853 2.6195 3 $431 7.6055 4 - 1069 5.6962 4 - 2065 1.1068 3 7786 
Use & Abuse of Confi 
dential Information 

Computer and Technology of 7.724 5 - 1984 6.1597 4 - 1872 11.9787 4 0178* 15.7654 5 -0081* 14.3534 3 0030* 


Information ‘ 
Operational Responsibility 10.5546 4 -0321* 8.1101 4 0874 23.0143 5 .0006* 19.5952 5 -0019* 18.5871 4 -0014* 
I ; of Deta Processing System 


d. vi 


Integretion of Devel opmental 3.8797 5 - 5691 2.4353 4 -6598 13.9765 5 .0162* 3.0920 5 — .6887 6.043) 4 . 1956 
Disabilities Program with 


Liaison —— with 4.7243 
Community Hea 
Represents the Organization 1.7668 
grem ty 
Determines and Identifies 5.6995 


ty 
Determines Community 4.2120 
Resources for Developmental 
Disabilities Services 
Determines Types and Extent 5.1230 5 - 4022 2.2455 4 -6942 6.7905 4 a7 1.8236 4 - 7708 11.6447 4 -0204° 
of Evaluation Services for, , « 
Developmental Disabilities . 


ls 


-8036 7.0875 5 2142 3.3720 
.9082. 11.4928 «895 .0426* 6.1345 

12.0150 4 -0175* 11.3083 
-6706 3.519 4 


-5478 1.6401 
1.0038 
- 3370 1.4575 
-5212 2.3753 


CP a ee a! 
> > =» s&s 
B 
> wo w on 
32 
8 
9 
— 
4 
2 
2 
— 
8 
n 
° 


5228 1356 


OP 


*Significant Difference i 
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in the general area of principles of organization and management . 
All Five groups agreed with the administrators as indicated by the 
chi squared value on items (a). organizational planning, (b) program 
planning, (c) decision making, and (a) policy making. It should be 
pointed out that while all five groups agreed that administrators 
should be involved in the four items above, no attempt was made to 
determine the degree of involvement in each — 

Hypothesis 2 conjectured there would be significant differences 
. in the response of the groups concerning subscale B - Organizational 
Development. Of the six items under subscale B in Table 5, sig-. 
nificant differences were noted on three items (scope of management . 
authority, provision of support services, and structuring of com- 
‘imittees). The value of chi square.on these items indicated signifi- 
cant differences among two groups for scope of authority, four groups 
for provision of support service, and one group for structuring of 
committees. The general gonelucdin from subscale B indicated that 
administrators are likely to encounter role conflicts in authority 
: relationships when dealing with external agencies and encounter. 
strong opposition when dealing with management of support services. 

Hypothesis 3 conjectured there would be significant differences ; 
in the responses of the. groups concerning Subscale C - Personnel 
Management. Of the five items under —— in Table 5, { 
significant differences were noted on four items. The value of chi 
square on these items indicated significant differences among al] . 
groups for personnel administration, four groups for recruitment. 


procedures, one group for supervision and training, and two groups 


“ . 
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for employee-employer relationships. No significant differences 
were noted for performance evaluation and promotions. The general 
conclusion for subscale C indicated that administrators will likely 
experience major role conflict from most of the groups in dealing 
with personnel management. Most of the conflict will likely be 
from groups outside the parent organization. For example, graduate 
school program directors indicated possible role conflicts on all 
‘five items under subscale C. Coordinators of state programs and 
community developmental disabilities directors also indicated possi- 
ble role conflicts in such areas related to personnel management. 
In general there was consistency between the responses of the ¢@ 
administrators and center directors. 
Hypothesis 4 conjectured there would be significant differences 
in the responses of the groups concerning subscale D - Direction and 
Communication. Of the six items under subscale D, in Table 5, 
, Significant differences were noted on two items by one group. The 
value of chi square on these two items indicated that administrators 
would likely experience role conflicts with graduate school program 
directors in the communication of organizational goals and with 
leadership within the organization. There was an unusually close 
relationship shown between the other groups and the administrators. 
Administrators are, therefore, likely to be effective in areas dealing 
with the communication of organizational goals, both within and out- 


NN 


side the parent organization. 


Hypothesis 5 conjectured there would be significant differences 


X 
in the responses of the groups concerning subscale E - Controlling. 
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Of the six items under subscale E, in Table 5, significant differences 
were noted on five items. The value of chi square on these {tems 
indicated significant differences among four groups for organizational 
operations, five groups for support systems, three groups for’ person- 
ne] system, three groups for financial system, and one group for 
policies development. No significant difference was noted for program 
operations. The general conclusion for subscale £ indicated that ; 
administrators will likely incur major role conflicts in organiza- 
tional controlling. Although there was strong opposition against 

‘the role of the administrator in organizational controlling, the 
strongest opposition came from outside the parent organization, with 
only minimal — from center directors. 

Hypothesis 6 conjectured there would be significant differences ; 
in the responses of the groups concerning subscale F - Financial 
Development and Accounting. Of the 11 items under subscale F in 
Table 5, significant a a were noted on all 17 items. The 
value of chi square on these items indicated a significant difference 
among three groups on basic organizational budgeting, three groups on 
Program budgeting, four groups on basic organizational accounting, 
three groups on individual program accounting, three groups on funds 
development - federal, one group on funds development - State, one 
group on funds development - local, two groups on Funds development- 
labor and industry, three groups-on third party payment, three groups 
on user fees development and collection, and two groups on Phi lan- 
— In this subscale, there were no significant differences 
between the responses of the administrators and center directors, and 


{ 


/ 


ie 
— 
4 : 
y +4 X 


\ 


_ only one significant difference from governmental staff. 


There were strong oppositional roles expressed between graduate 
school program directors, coordinators state programs, and community 
developmental disabilities directors. The general conclusion for 
subscale F indicated that administrators will likely experfence 
major role conflicts with outside groups in dealing with organiza- 
tional financial development and accounting procedures, but minimal 
conflict with center directors and governmental staff. 

siypothadts 7 conjectured there would be significant differences 
in the responses of the groups concerning subscale G - Economics — 
and Cost Analysis. Of the four items in subscale 6, in Table 5, 

’ significant differences were noted on all four items. The value of 

. chi square on these items indicated significant differences among 
three — for cost benefit analysis, one group for manpower 
development, one group AGF the impact of economic factors on the 
supply of developmental disabilities services, and two groups for the 
relationship between economic status and need for developmental dis- 
abilities services. ‘In this subscale, there wire no significant — 
differefices en the responses of the administrators, center 
ea. Staff.. The general Conclusion for subscale é 
G indicated that administrators will likely experience role conflict 
problems with outside groups dealing with economic and cost analysis. 

Hypothesis 8\conjectured there would be significant differences 
in the responseswof the groups concerning subscale H - External 
Organizational Relationship. of the seven items under subscale H in 


Table 5, no significant differences were indicated by the chi square 


=. 5] 


. method. This means that old five groups realize that the administra- 
tor must be involved in many external relationships, but the groups 
ve differed as shown on previous hypotheses as to the extent and 

— of involvement in external relationships. 

“Hypothesis 9 conjectured there would be significant differences 
in the responses oF the groups concerning subscale I - Management 
Information system. Of the four items Shown under subscale I in 
Table 5, a stgnificant difference was noted on three items.’ The 
value of chi square on these items indicated significant differences 
among ,three groups for development of records systems, three groups 
for computer technology of information, and four groups for opera- 

_ tional responsibility of data processing systems. No- significant 
differences occurred between /administrators and governmental staff 
_ and only one between administrators and center directors. The genera] 
conclusion for subscale I indicated that gdministrators will likely 
experfence major role conflicts from most of the groups outside the 
parent organization in dealing with managment tnformation systems. 
Hypothes{s 10 conjectured there will be significant differences 
in the responses of the groups concerning subscale gis Health Care 
Delivery Systems. Of the six items under subscale J in Table 5, 
sighificant differences mere noted on four items. The value of chi 
square on these items indicated a significant difference among one - 
group for integration of developmental disabilities program with 
community, one grotp for liaison relationship with community health, 
three groups for determiners and identifiers community needs and one 


group for detérminerstypes and extent of evaluation services for 
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developmental —— No significant differences were noted 
between group as administrators related to representing the organi- 
zation in the community or in the determination of community resources 
for developmental disabilities. 
A number of interesting trends and relationships evolved from 
the analysis of the 10 hypotheses. Of the 10 general hypotheses, 

8 were accepted at the 0.05 level by the chi square method. 

The major relationships identified by the chi. square method 
were as follows: > 
1. Directors and administrators responded in a similar fashion on 
all 10 subscales. The most likely role conflict situation between 
these two groups would occur in the area of organizational contre}. 
2. Governmental staff and administrators are likely to incur réle 
conflict situations when dealing in areas such as. organizational 
development, personnel development, and organizational control. 
3. Directors of graduate school programs and administrators are 
likely to experience role conflict in areas related to personnel 
management, organizational control,’ financial management and account- 
ing, economics and cost analysis; and management information systems. 
4. Coordinators of state programs and administrators are likely 
to experience role conflict situations in areas related to organiza- 
tion development, personne! development, organizational control, 
financial development and accounting, economics and cost analysis, 
and management information systems. 
5. Community. developmental disabilities directors and administrators 


are likely to experience role conflict situations in areas related 
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fo 
to organizational development, personnel] management, organizational 
control, financial development and accounting, economics and cost 
analysis, management information systems, and health care delivery 
systems. i | + 
6. An] five groups agreed with the responses trou the adsiintstras 


tors concerning the involvement of the administrator in princi ples 


of organization and management, and external organizational relation- * 4. 


ships. — 4 
In order to obtain an overview of each of the 59 items listed 

in the 10 subscales, an analysis of variance with multiple groups 

was run on each of the 59 items. From the analyses, group — 


were calculated along with p-values. The analysis of variance for 


each item is shown in Table 6. P-values below the 0.05 level indi- 


‘cated significant group mean differences. Whi le these data do not 
identify role conflicts between groups, they do identify areas of 
suspect. Out of the 59 items analyzed, 28 had a p-value of less , 
than 0.05. From these data it can be generalized that directors, 
administrators, and governmental staff tend to respond in similar 
patterns to the 59 items, and coordinators of state programs, 
graduate school program directors, and community developmental dis- 
abilities directors tend to cluster together. The chi square analy- 
sis in Table 5 also confirms these findings. | 

The Newman-Keuls method was used to probe the nature of the 
differences between treatment means following a significant overall] 
F-value. This method revealed that administrators tend to rank the 
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ried! 
Organizational Planning 
Program Planning 
Decision Making 
Policy Making 


Nature and Purpose of 
Organization 


Scope of Management 
Authority “ 


Assignment of Activities 


—Petermination of Line- 
Staff Relationship 


Provision of Support 
Services 

Structuring of 
Committees 


Personne! Administration 
Recruitment Procedures 


Supervision & Training 


‘Performance Evaluation 
& Promotions 


; « “Stent ficant 01 fference 


Table 6 


Analysis of Variance 
Coord. 


q 


— f 


3. 72 
3.36 
3.49 
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Table 6 (Contd. ) 
Analysis of Variance | 


: Coord. Grad. Prog. Commun. 
1 4 't Staff ; J 
loyer- Employee 

—X onship 4.26 4.60 4 3.85 4.12 3.54 3.8) 0.0012* 
Communication of . ” 
Organizational Goals 4.07 4.27 4.19 4.50 4.590 4.3% 1.0000 

. Facilitate Communication 4 cS = 
Within Organization 4.11 4.40 3.88 4.00 4.12 4.19 0.3885 
Communication With Media 3.41 ‘3.57 3.58 3.25 3.46 3.64 1.0000 
Public Relations : 
Coamuni cation 3.33 3.57 3.58 3.25 3.25 3.79 0.1338 
Leadership Within 
Organization 4.22 4.43 4.4 4.00 4.37 4.47 1.0000 
Leadership Outside 
The Organization 3.67 3.87 3.92 3.50 4.21 3.79 0.3056 
Program Operations 3.30 3.73 3.31 3.37 3.50 3.47 1.0000 
Organizational Operations 3.8) 4.53 3.73 3.62 3.71 3.98 0.0071* 

a 
Policies Development 3.70 4.33 4.23 3.94 4.17 4.17 0.2213 
Support Sys tens - 4.11 4.77 3.08 3.75 320 = 3.34 0.0000° 
° c- X 

Personnel System 4.19 4.67 3.00 3.8) 3.46 3.45 0.0000* 
Financial Systes 4.52 4.83 3.65 4.19 4.00 4.13 0.0005 * 
Basic Organizational : 
Budgeting 4.52 4.83 3.85 4.06 3.96 4.23 0.0033° 


—— Eee 
- Significant Difference 
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Table 6 (Contd. ) 
Analysis of Variance 


Coord. Grad. Prog. | Commun. : 
alariables Directors Adminis. State Prog. Gov't Steff Directors 0.0. Dirs, F 
Program Budget ing 4a 4.67 3.62 4.19 3.92 4.04 0.0035* 
p Relationships 
With State Government 3.85 4.07 4.15 3.81 3.75 4.04 1.0000 
Program Relationships 
With Local Government 3.67 3.97 3.69 3.69 3.75 3.72 1.0000 
ives Relationships , X 
Other Agencies 3.63 3.93 3.81 3.62 3.67 3.8) 1.0000 
Dept. Relationships 
Within The Parent Organiz. 3.70 4.10 3.77 3.81 3.75 4.04 1.0000 
— Implications Related 
To 0.0. Se ces 3.81 4.2 3.85 3.62 3.62 4.02 0.3600 
Political Matters Related 
To 0.0. Services 3.37 4.00 3.88 3.44 3.62 3.83 0.3146 
Development of Record 
System 4.22 4.47 3.12 3.69 2.96 3.68 0.0000* 
Devel. of Policy-Us 
Abuse Of Confidential tats 4.63 4.87 4.58 4.69 4.7 4.79 1.0000 
Computer Technology of Info. 3.81 3.97 4.00 4.25 4.25 4.09 1.0000 
Operational Responsibility 
Of Data Processing Systems 3.78 43 4.19 4.62 4.33 4.28 0.0426* 
Integration of D.D. Pro- 
4.0 4.58 4.25 4.42 4.47 1.0000 


grams With Community 4.1 


*Significant Difference 
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"Significant Difference 


Table 6 (Contd. ) 
Analysis of Variande 


Coord. Grad. Prog. Commun. 

_Yartebles rectors Adminis. State Prog, Gov't Staff Directors 0.0. Dirs, 2 
Liaison Relationships With 
Community Health Agencies 4.26 4.40 4.3 4.3) 4.42 4.57 1.0000 
Represents The Organi za- > “i 

_ tfon or Program to Commun. 4.15 4.67." 4.04 4.56 4.12 4.21 0.1146 

Basic Organizational * 
Accounting °4.33 4.73 2.31 3.50 2.54 3.04 0.0000° 
Individual Program ; 
Accounting 4a.n 4.27 2.12 3.37 2.42 2.87 0.0000* 
Funds Deve lopment- 

- Federal Government 4.33 4.47 3.50 4.06 .75 3.91 0.0051° 
Funds Development- 
State Government 4.4) 4.53 3.81 4.06 3.67 an 0.0177° 
Funds Deve lopment- 
Local Government 4.22 4.30 3.08 4.06 3.67 3.72 0.0016* 
Funds Deve lopment- 
Labor & Industry 3.85 4.20 2.81 4.06 3.62 3.52 0.0004 
Third Party Payment 4.07 4.63 2.77 3.8] 3.50 3.19 0.0000° 
User Fees Deve topment/ 
Col lection 3.74 4.40 2.50 3.56 2.87 2.83 0.0000° 
Philanthropy 3.63 3.93 2.62 3.44 3.71 3.15 0.0009* 
Cost Benefit Analysis 44a 63 3.00 4.06 3.67 3.81 0.0000" 
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Table 6 (Contd, ) 
Analysis of Variance 
Coord. Gred. Prog. Commun. 
Variables Directors Adminis. State Prog. Gov't Staff Directors 0.0. Dirs. 2 
Manpower Deve lopment 3.63 4.13 3.15 3.44 3.54 3.60 \o.04g0* 
Impact on Economic Factors 
on the Supply of 0.D. Srvs. 3.70 4.23 3.38 3.69 3.17 3.79 0.0333* 
Relationship-Economic 
Status-Need for 0.0. Srvs. 3.86 4.23 3.46 3.44 2.83 3.60 0.0060* 
va a 

Program Relationships ; 
With Federal Government 3.65 4.07 3.81 3.81 3.71 3.68 1.0000 
Determines & Identifies , 
Community Needs 3.52 4.10 3.65 3.94 3.58 3.60 0.0927 
Oetermines Commun. 
Resources for 0.0. Srvs. 3.8) 4.37 3.88 3.87 . 3.92 3.96 0.3887 
Determines T: 4 Extent 
of Evalue. * for 0.0. 4.18 4.70 3.18 3.8) 3.46 3.38 0.0000° 


*Significant Difference 
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59 items slightly higher than did other groups. Generally, center 
directors and government staff ranked items higher than did graduate 
‘school program directors, coordinators state programs, and community 
developmental disabilities directors. 

In order to simplify data presentation, the 59 items were 
grouped_ into 10 ee! management areas and group means were calculated 
for each along with ha vank order by group. These data aré shown 
in Table 7. 

The group mean for all groups shown in Table 7 ranged from a 
low of 2.95 to a high of 4.48 on the Likert Scale. These relatively 
high scores indicated a rather strong preference for each of the major 
management subscales. However, the rank order for each major manage- 
ment subscale showed that each group placed emphasis on different 
managerdat functions. This finding was also supported by the chi 
square procedure and is the foundation for role conflict situations 


between Administrators and the other groups. 


Table 7 
Group Means and Rank Order 


7 Coord. Gov't. Grad. Prog. Commun. 
‘Directors Admin. State Prog. Staff Directors | D. D. Dirs. 
Mean | Rank| Mean | Rank] Mean | Rank| Mean | Rank| Mean | Rank| Mean | Rank 


— — — — — — — 


Principles of Organization 
and Management 4.08 


3 
Organizational Development 3.88 
Personnel Systems 3.91 Le 
Direction and Communication 3.80 
Control] ing-Operat.ions 3.94 ze 
Financial Development and Fe 

Accounting 4.15 
Economics and Cost Analysis 3.82 —* 


External Organizati onal 
Relationship 3.70 


oi 


Management Information 
System 
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Health Care Delivery 
System 


CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Introduction ' 

Scientific study of the role of the administrator in a multi- 

’ disciplinary national center established for research, training, and 
service has seldom been undertaken on any large scale. Those related 
Studies that have been done are centered more on industrial research 
centers or ps management positions within a university setting. 
Thus, there is a paucity of information on the role demands of the 
administrator of a multidisciplinary national center. 

Historical development of the university system has brought into 
focus three specific prime functions: research, teaching, and service. 
The goals, norms, values, and national priorities have exerted 
influerfce upon these functions and upon the manner in which universi- 
ties have carried out these responsibilities. For every system there 
is a set of role expectations for members of the role-set. Potential 
conflicts exist whenever the role behavior and conceptions of indi- 
vidual members of the role-set do not fall within the limits of 


those prescribed by the system. 


Summary 
The overall purpose of this study was to provide further insight 


into the perceived functional role of administrators serving in 


national centers established by the federal government to encourage 
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and foster research, training, and service. The research was based 


on the assumption that the quest for functional role identity among 
administrators in national centers is a meaningful problem to study 
in pursuit of techniques to improve organizational structures and to 
establish guidelines for the training of multidisciplinary adminis- 
trators. Specific purposes were to determine the rélatlonstip: 
between the role expectation of the administrator, in 10 major 
management areas, and: (a) center directors, (b) governmental staff, 
(c) graduate school program directors, (d) coordinators state pro- 
grams, and (e) community developmental disabilities directors. 
Lonsdale's concept of role and the concept of role expectation 
by Getzels, Lipham, and Campbell were used as a broad analytical 
framework for the study. According to these conceptualizations, a 
role expectation is a set of evaluative standards for another, per- 
son in a role. These expectations define what the person should or 
should not do while occupying his role (Lonsdale, 1964, pp. 149-150; 
Getzels et — 1968, p. 61). Kahn, Wolfe, Quinn, and Snock (1964, 
p. 27) pointed out that a detailed investigation into the role expec- 
tations of key members of the role set should indicate the potential 
for conflict in the situation and create a deeper understanding of 
the role itself. They felt that role conflicts came about as the 
result of a person's being required to fill two or more roles whose 
expectations are inconsistent (Lonsdale, 1964, pp. 154-55). Lons- 
dale stated that a detailed analysis of roles and role expectations | 
within a given social setting could alleviate wasteful and pointless 


role conflict. Role theory was a way of conceptualizing problems of 
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individual performance in a way which provided detailed insight and 
a rational view, of aueantzatton’ behaetor (Lonsdale, 1964, pp. 154- 
eee |) ee ye. 7 
The definition of a role py an individual grows out of the 
interaction of the culture, the person, and the situation. Roles 
are always personally defined, are structured in terms of the per- 
captions and learned behavior of the actor, the demands of the role 
set, and the prestriptions of the social system. When a gr6up agrees 
upon modal~prescriptions, it is agreeing upon modal behavior. How- 
ever’, there are pluralistic modal prescriptions within any given 
system from which sone ee mM There are variant 
il a of the variables, and the interaction of variables, 
which contribute, to role conflict will be identified and analyzed 
within the framework of the study on role theory. : 
The sample for the study consjsted of (a) center directors - 27, 
(b) center“adninistrators - 30, (c) governmental staff - 16, (d) 
‘graduate school program directors - 24, (e) coordinators state pro- 
grams - 26, and (f) community developmenta] disabilities directors — 
44. paretne oceupsing these key roles were requested to respond to 
a questionnaire containing 10 subscales about major management 
functions for the center administrator. The response, with followup 
procedures, i in an overall 54% return rate. 
Responses were punched into cards and analyzed on a POP 11/40 
computer system. were analyzed by using the chi square, 


analysis of variance and the Newman-Keuls programs. 


% 


~ 
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¢ Conclusions 
The data support the following relationships between the 
—— and the role expectation of the five groups. 
1. | Directors and administrators have similar role expectations on 
» all 10 subscales and on most of the 59 management items. The most 
likely role conflict would occur in areas related to organizational 


control. 


— 


2; Governmental staff and administrators have similar role expec- 
tations in all areas except organizational development, personne] 
development, and organizational control. 

3. Directors of graduate school programs and administrators have 
dissimilar role expectations in many of the 10 major management 
areas. The most likely areas of conflict would occur in personnel 
management, organizational control, financial management, economics 
and cost amalysis, and management information systems. The role * 
conflict. between these two groups is considered to be very serious, 
since valuing administrators are currently being trained by these 
programs. 

4. Coordinators of state programs and community developmental 
disabilities directors have similar role expectations for the 
administrator, although these role expectation: differ greatly from 
the way the administrator perceives himself. Role conflicts are 
likely to be present when the administrator and coordinator of state 
programs and community developmental disabilities directors interact 
in areas such as organizational development, personnel development, 


financial development, economics and cost analysis, management 


— 


. 
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information system and health care delivery systems. Some of these 
role conflicts might be explained by noting that on some occasions 
these three groups could be in direct competition for research, 


«training, and service monies. 


Recommendations 

Multidisciplinary and interdisciplinary administrations are 
new and growing fields. Federal, state, and local governments are 
spending millions of dollars each year for health services with 
little or no way to evaluate the effectiveness of the service nor 
the effectiveness related to program management. There is a strong : 
need for training programs for health service,administrators in an 
interdisciplinary model to insure effectiveness and system wide 
efficiency in research, training, and services. Results from this 
study indicated that the fMistitutions responding to. this question- 
naire are projecting 386 new administrative positions in the next 
3 years: 67 at theidoctoral level, 167 at the master's degree level; 
and 152 at the bachelor degree level. 

The review of related literature and the current study suggest 
¶ three — areas in which further research can aid in the develop- 
ment.of a more complete understanding or role theory as it relates 
to the administration of multidisciplinary and interdiscip] inary 
research training and service. These areas are: (a) the interre- 
lationships of the 38 graduate programs that belong to the Associa- 
tion of University Rrograms in Health Administration (AUPHA) » (b) 
interrelationships h the AUPHA and center administrators, and 
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—— interrelationships with center administrators, coordi- 
nators state programs, and community developmental disabilities 
directors. A thorough understanding of these role relationships and 
rivalries would contribute to a more complete understanding of the 
roles which shape the administration process. Through these 
improved relationships, training programs could be developed to 
insure more effective and efficient del very systems for multi- 
disciplinary and interdisciplinary research, training, and service 


in a university mode}. 


beat | 
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APPENDIX A 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATOR 
EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
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HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATOR EDUCATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE EIILILT 


I. DEMOGRAPHIC DATA (Please check the following items that best 
describes your position and organization. ) 


A. Position (Please check only one.) J 
1-Program Director ( ) 
2-Administrative Director ( ) 
3-Teaching Faculty ( ) 
4-Federal Governmental Program Staff ( ) 
5-State Governmental Program Staff { 3 
6-Local Governmental Program Staff ( ) 
B. Educational Background (Check highest ‘degree. ) // 
1-BA/BS ( ) 4.18/90 ( ) 
2-MS/MA ( ) 5-PhD ( ) 
3-EdD t] 6-MD ( ) 
Major Discipline: Esiy 
C. Administrative Background (Check the one area below that best 
describes your current role.) ij 
1-Organization Administration Pd 
2-Program Administration C9 
3-Supervisor of Administrative Support 
Services ) 
4-Administrative Assistant ( ) 
5-Teaching Faculty C3 
6-Other (Please specify) ( ) 


OJ 
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D. Administrative Experience (Please check only one.) 1] 
l-Less than 1 year t 2 
2-1 to 2 years ( ) 
3-2 to 3 years J 
4-3 to 4 years . ( ) 
5-4 to 5 years (9 
6-More than 5 years (4 

E. Age (Please indicate your age in years.) — Lut} 
Age: 7 

F. Organizational Base (Please check only one. ) ae 
1-University-Public ( ) | ; 
2-University-Private ( ) 
3-Nonprofit Public 6] 
4-Nonprofit Private { } 
5-Federal Government ( ) 
6-State Government CJ 
7-Local Government 2 

G. Number of Employees in Your Program (Not applicable for 

⸗ teaching faculty and Federal governmental program staff.) 

1-Professional Personnel FILITT 
2-Support Personnel TESLA eS 


H. Number of Clients Served by Your Program Annually (Please 


N 
ec ny one. Not applicable for teaching faculty and 
‘Federal governmental program staff.) 


7-1001 to 1500 ( ) 
8-1501 to 2000 


l-Less than 100 C4 

2-101 to 200 ( ) 

3-201 to 300 ( ) 
4-301 to 400 ( ) 10-2501 to 5000 

Cg 

) 


9-2001 to 2500 


— — — 
— 


5-401 to 500 
6-501 to 1000 ( 


11-More than 5000 ( ) 


C 


II. 
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Ls Operating Budget - Current Year (Please check only one. Not 77 
applicable for teaching faculty and Federal governmental , 
program staff.) 
l-Less than $250,000 ( ) 10-$1,500,001 to 2,000,000 ( 
2-251 ,000 to 300,000 ( ) 112,000,001 to 2,500,000 ( J 
3-301 ,000 to 350,000 (_ ) 12-2,500,001 to 3,000,000 ( 
4-351,000 to 400,000 ( ) 13-3,000,001 to 3,500,000 ( 
5-401 ,000 to 450,000 ( ) 14-3,500,001 to 4,000,000 ( ) 
6-451 ,000 to 500,000 ( ) 15-4,000,001 to 4,500,000 ( ) 
7-501 ,000 to 1,000,000 ( ) 16-4,500,001 to 5,000,000 ( ) 
8-751,000 to 1,000,000 ( ) 17-More than 5,000,000 6) 
9-1,000,001 to 1,500,000 ( ) : 

HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION MANPOWER AND STATUS NEEDS 

A. How many administrative positions do you currently have in LIL GF 
your organization that require a doctorate? 

B. How many administrative positions do you currently have in JTF 
your organization that require a masters degree? . 

C. How many administrative positions do you currently have in —77 — 
your organization that require a bachelors degree? 

D. Does your program plan to increase the number of administrative re 
positions in the next 2-5 years? 
1-Yes — 
2-No ( ) 
3-Do not know ( ) 

E. If yes to the above question: 
How many bachelor positions? . ivi ft 
How many masters positions? cies 
How many doctoral positions? ims 


e 
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III. RESPONSIBILITIES FOR ADMINISTRATORS. 


In this: section of the 
questionnaire we are trying to determine what role and degree 

the administrator: should play in the major functional areas of 
management for health services programs. Please circle the number 
that represents the degree to which you feel an administrator 
should be involved in the major functional areas of management 
systems that are listed below. 


A. Principles of Organization and Management 


1) Organizational Planning 
y a 3 


Never Sometimes 
. 4 * 
2) Pragram Planning 
1 2 3 
Never ¥ Some times 


3) Decision Making 


oe 2 3 
- Never Sometimes 


4) Policy Making 
1 2 3 


Never Sometimes} 


Organizational Development 


4 5 
Always 

4 § 
Always 

4 5 
Always 

— 

4 5 

Always 


1) Nature and Purpose of Organization 


1 2 3 4 5 b 
Never Some times Always 
2) Scope of Management Authority —— 
1 . 2 3 4  § 
Never Sometimes Always 
3) Assi gorfent of Activities 
i. = @ 3 gk 8 og 
Néver ; Sometimes Always 
4) Determination of Line-Staff Relationships ; 
1 2 3 4 5 
Never Sometimes Always 
a 
5) Provisionof Support Services 
/ J 2 3 4 5 
Never Some t imes Always 


/ 
/ 


g. 


° 


6) Structuring of Committees 


1 2 3 
Never Somet imes 
Personnel 
1) Personnel Administration 
1 2 3 
Never Sometimes 


| 2) Recruitment Procedures 


1 2 3 
Never Sometimes 


3) Supervision and Training 


J 2 3 
Never Sometimes 


4 5 
Always 
4 5 
Always 
4 5 
Always 
4 5 
Always 


4) Performance Evaluation and Promotions 


(Forma 1 


1 2 3 4 5 
Never Some t imes Always 
5) Employer-Employee :Relationship- 
1 2; 3 4 5 
Never Some t imes Always 
Direction and Communication 
1) Communication of Organizational Goals 
] 2 3 4 5 
Never Sometimes Always ° 
2) Facilitate Communication within the Organization 
and Informal ) 
1 2 3 4 5 
Never Sometimes Always 
3) Communication with the Media 
fixe - Y 3 4 5 
Never Somet imes - Always 
- 4) Public Relations Communication 
1 2 3 4 5 
never Sometimes Always 
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cy 
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5) Leadership within the Organization 


1 , 2 3 4 5 
Never Sometimes Always 
6) Leadérship Outside the Organization 
1 2 3 4 5 
Never m Sometimes Always 
Controlling ce 
1) Program Operations — 
4 
1 . my 2. 3 ( 4 5 
Never , - Sometimes Always 
2) Organizational Operations ” 
1 2 . 3 4 5 
Never Some t imes Always 
3) Policies Development 
re 2 3 4 5 
Never Ss Sometimes ¢ Always 
4) Support Systems 4 aes 
—— J— 
Never Sometimes Always 
5) Personnel System 4 
1 2 3 4 5 
Never . Sometimes Always 
6) Financial system ? 
1 2 reer 5 
Never ~ Sometimes Always 
Financial Development and Accounting 
1) Basic Organizational ‘Budgeting 
1 2 a: 4 5 
Never y Sometimes — Always 
’ 
2) .Program Budgeting 
] 2 3 4 5 
Never Sometimes | Always 


{7 


Q 


Q 


* 


3) Basic Organizational Accounting 


ae 2 3 4 
Never Somet imes 


4) Individual Program Accounting 


J 3 
Never se Sometimes 


5) Funds Development - Federal Government 


1* 2 3 4 
Never Somet imes 


6) Funds Development - State Government 


1 2 3 4 
Never Somet imes 


7) Funds Development - Local Government: 


J 2 3 4 
Never ; Somet imes 


8) Funds Development - Labor and Industry 


1 2 3 4 
Never Sometimes 
- 9) Third Party Payment 
1 2 3 4 
Never Somet imes 


10) User Fees Development/Collection 


1 2 : eae 
Never Sometimes 


11) Philanthropy 


1 2 J 4 
Never Sometimes 
.. Economics and Cost Analysis 
1) Cost Benefit Analysis 
1 2 3 4 
Never Sometimes 
ty 


5 
Always 


5 
Always 


5 
Always 


5 
Always 


——— ae 
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2) Manpower Development 


| Se 2 3 4 5 
Never Sometimes Always 


3) Impact of Economic Factors on the Supply of Developmental 
Disabilities Services 
J 


1 20 3 4 5 
Never Sometimes Always 


4) Relationship between Economic Status and Need for 
Developmental Disabilities Services 


1 2 3 4 5 
Never Sometimes Always 


External Organizational] Relationships 
1) Program Relationships with Federal Government 


1 2 3 4 5 
Never Sometimes Always 


2) Program Relationships with State Government 


1 2 3 — eS 5 
Never Sometimes Always 


3) Program Relationships with Local Government 


1 2 ae 4 5 
Never Somet imes Always 


4) Program Relationships with Other Agencies 


] 2 3 4 5 
Never Somet imes Always 


5) Departmental Relationships within the Parent Organization 


1 2 3 
Never Sometimes Always 


6) Legal Implications Related to Developmental Dis- 
abilities Services ; 


— 2 3 4 5 
Never - _ Sometimes Always 


/ 
7) Political Matters Related to Developmental Dis- 
abilities Services 


1 2 3 - 4 5 
Never Somet imes Always 
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I. Management Information System 
1) Development of Record Systems 
1 2 3 4 5 ies 
Never Some t imes : ° Always . J 
2) Development of Policy on the Use and Abuse of 
Confidential Information 
1 . 2 3 4 5 fe 
Never Sometimes Always ‘ 
3) Computer and Technology of Information 
bed ~ oe 3 4 5 L7 
Never Sometimes Always 
4) Operational Responsibility of Data Processing Systems i 
J 2 3 4 5 . ws 
Never Sometimes Always 
J. Health Care Delivery Systems 
1) Integration of Developmental Disabilities Program with ‘ 
Communi ty - 
1 2 . 4 5 ae 
Never Sometimes Always 
2)}~Liaison Relationship with Community Health Agencies 
1 2 3 4 5 Pies 
Never Somet imes Always 
3) Represents the Organization or Program to the Commun ity P 
y 1 2 3 4 5 EF 


Never Sometimes Always 
4) Determines and Identifies Community Needs 


1 2 3: 5 ‘ £7 
Never Somet imes Always 


. 5) Determines Community Resources for Developmental Dis- 
abilities Services 


J 2 3 4 5 {/ 
\ Never ~ Sometimes ~ Always 


6). Determines Types and Extent of Evaluation’ Services for 
Developmental Disabilities 


oe 4 oe a 3 4 5 ; Y ee 
Never Sometimes Always 
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Please add additional topic areas that you think an administrator 
should play and indicate the degree on a scale of 1 - 5. 


Area 
1 2 3 4 5 
Never Somet imes Always 
Area: 
1 2 3 4 5 
Never Somet imes - Always 
Area 
1 me: 3 4 5 
Never Somet imes Always 


Your assistance in completing this questionnaire is greatly appreciated 
and will be very helpful in determining the basis for a curriculum 
program in multidiscipline health services administration... 


C 
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